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Virginia under the Stuarts, 1607-1688. By Thomas J. Wertenbaker, 
Ph.D. (Princeton: Princeton university press, 1914. 271 p. $1.50) 

This book fills a long-felt need in a generally satisfactory way. The 
mass of source material on colonial Virginia published in recent years, 
together with the constructive work of Bruce and Alexander Brown, 
have at length made possible the writing of something like an authorita- 
tive history of the early period of the "Old Dominion." Mr. Werten- 
baker has taken advantage of this admirable opportunity. 

In dealing with the foundation of the colony, the author has used 
Brown's Genesis and First republic freely, but with discrimination. The 
result is a well-balanced account of origins that will meet with the ap- 
proval of most scholars. A chapter on "The establishment of repre- 
sentative government" treats the all-important subject of the beginning 
of legislative government in America. Berkeley's administration and 
Bacon's rebellion are given full treatment, and the conclusions reached 
seem warranted by the evidence. A chapter on "The period of confu- 
sion" deals with the difficult time following Berkeley's retirement; "The 
critical period" completes the volume. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Wertenbaker finds the critical period 
of Virginia colonial history to be the last years of the Stuart regime. 
"The Glorious Revolution [1688] was a victory for liberty even more 
important to Virginia than to England. It brought to an end those 
attacks of the English government upon the representative institutions 
of the colony that had marked the last ten years." As this period of 
Virginia history has been insufficiently emphasized, Mr. Wertenbaker is 
wise in laying stress on it. At the same time, it may be said that the 
whole colonial history of Virginia was, in a sense, critical because dur- 
ing the entire period American institutions were in the making and any 
check given the development of the house of burgesses would have been a 
blow to American civilization. It was not until 1765 and the days of 
Patrick Henry that the final crisis was passed. 

Students may take exception to the frank approval of Dale's admin- 
istration and to the slight treatment of the Cromwellian age in Virginia 
history, although the materials are scanty for 1650-1660. Mr. Werten- 
baker has not attempted to write an economic or institutional history. 
Within its limits his work is not likely to be superseded. 

H. J. ECKENRODE 

The iron hunter. By Chas. S. Osborn. (New York: Macmillan com- 
pany, 1919. 316 p. $2.00) 
The most interesting thing about The iron hunter is the hunter. This 
volume is the autobiography of a "hyperkinetic." It carries the reader 
along through its pages as on the current of a mountain stream leaping 
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and tumbling forward in sheer joy of tumultuous action. "I always 
went with all my might at whatever my hands found to do," says the 
author; and the reader has no doubt about it as he lays down the book. 
This volume of over three hundred pages can be read almost at a sitting, 
so intensely fascinating and rapid is the action ; it carries to the reader 
the conviction that he has lived and moved for the time with a great man. 
Not only the author but the story is typically American in the best sense. 

Chase Salmon Osborn was born in 1860 in Indiana, where he spent a 
boyhood of hardships in the rural surroundings of a western pioneer 
community. His parents, both physicians, of British and colonial an- 
cestry, were early in his life reduced from comparative affluence to pov- 
erty. They were idealists of the hardy type produced on the frontier. 
Like his father, Osborn was in his boyhood, as ever in his career, a fighter 
for righteousness, and especially for what he considered his own rights. 
At eight he thrashed a boy for deriding his horse. At eleven, as a news- 
boy, he volunteered to carry papers "in a part of the town where the 
carrier was always being licked and his papers destroyed"; he used a 
revolver to good effect, though without hitting anyone, and carried his 
papers in that quarter thereafter unmolested. At twenty-three he was 
in Florence, a frontier iron mining town in Wisconsin, where he bought 
and published the Mining News and carried on a successful campaign to 
clean out organized prostitution, enjoying numerous escapades with 
"Old Man Mudge" and his outlaws, than whom "no sea pirate was ever 
more bloodthirsty or vengeful." At twenty-seven he had located at 
Sault Ste. Marie as a newspaperman and owner of the News, where many 
were his fights with opposition sheets and numerous the libel suits 
brought by him against political opponents. 

Coupled with his fighting qualities was his Wanderlust and love of 
adventure. At ten years of age, filled with stories of Daniel Boone and 
other Indian fighters and armed with an old bored-out army musket and 
a savage-looking bowie knife made from a corn cutter blade, he and an- 
other boy ran away from home and got fifty miles away before caught. 
From then on he ran away annually, on one occasion walking some two 
hundred miles into the wilds of the Michigan lumber woods in Newaygo 
county, where he spent a winter in the camps as a chore boy, incidentally 
suffering a terrible thrashing at the hands of the camp bully. At eigh- 
teen he left home permanently, walking much of the way to Chicago, 
where he arrived with fifteen cents in his pocket — ' ' every cent I had in 
the world ' ' — and the barber took that. Later he made up his mind to 
go to Milwaukee, walking most of the eighty-five miles, learning the ways 
of the professional hobo, but always keeping his self-respect. At Mil- 
waukee he drove a coal wagon and did newspaper work, then went far- 
ther north to Florence. It was his exploring trips into Canada that later 
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led him to the "Soo." The great wild north drew him with irresistible 
power, "like a loadstone." "If I had not gone," he says, "something 
in me would have busted; now I don't mean burst — something ruder 
than that." Prom the "Soo," which Mr. Osborn has ever since made 
his home, he later went to Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, and to the 
farthest islands of the seas, much of the time prospecting for iron. On 
the island of Madagascar he discovered an extensive range of iron ore, 
having previously, in 1889, discovered the Moose mountain iron range in 
Canada which brought him wealth. 

Osborn 's early education is interesting. "My parents," he says, 
' ' would teach us American history traditionally, and they were both well 
informed. As my father loved or hated so did I come to do." At thir- 
teen Osborn was in the Lafayette high school and at fourteen he en- 
tered Purdue university, where he spent three years ' ' of mingled happi- 
ness and bitterness, ' ' getting on with his work satisfactorily but so poorly 
dressed as to be subject to the derision of richer boys, one of whom, he 
says, "would call attention in a loud voice to the fact that I wore no 
undergarments and often no socks, and that my shoes were cowhide." 
Of this fellow, whose name was Jim Reidy, Osborn writes, "He was a 
handsome young animal, and I couldn't like him as I found out. Secretly 
I half admired him, altogether envied him and often came near to a 
determination to murder him. Reidy married a charming co-ed and be- 
came a partner in his father's banking business. They expanded into a 
string of banks. A panic struck them ; there were irregularities and Jim 
was sent to the penitentiary. I did not learn of this for a long time. I 
was governor of Michigan when I did find it out and I was not only sorry 
for Reidy but at once endeavored to do what I could for him. ' ' The end 
of his stay at Purdue he describes thus : ' ' One night at the end of my 
third year, I attended a commencement reception at President White's 
house. Several of the young men wore evening dress suits. I had never 
seen one before and the mental effect they had on me was as strange as 
it was ludicrous. All along I had been struggling to get far enough into 
style to wear an undershirt, and here were these claw hammer coats. 
The case was hopeless; the odds were too terrible to struggle against. 
Then and there I vowed to leave school for good, and I did. I was seven- 
teen." 

Newsboy, student, day laborer, country editor, prospector, traveler, 
Osborn has hewed a straight upward course and the people of his adopted 
state have honored themselves by conferring upon him various offices of 
trust, among them that of regent of the University of Michigan (1908- 
1911) and governor of Michigan (1911-1912). 

His career as depicted in this volume is worth study as a real romance 
of American life, full of good humor, rugged honesty, and fine idealism. 
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The style of the book reflects the author 's journalistic work. Wit, home- 
ly philosophy, and good stories abound. A characteristic story is told of 
an interview when as governor of Michigan he had gone to Indiana as a 
guest of that state. A fine old gentleman named Kantz, of German ex- 
traction, remembered well Osborn 's early escapades and particularly one 
in which he had thrashed another boy "right in church" for calling him 
a vile name, had tried to get a shotgun to kill him, was arrested, tried, 
and acquitted, but socially ostracized. On meeting the governor of Mich- 
igan the old man exclaimed : "Is dis der real Chase Osborn? Vat, ain't 
you hung yet 1 ' ' 

The volume contains many items of historical interest relating to the 
mining industries of the upper peninsula of Michigan and to political 
conditions in the state at the time Mr. Osborn was governor. 

George N. Fuller 

James Baird Weaver. By Fred Emory Haynes. [Iowa biographical 
series. Edited by Benjamin F. Shambaugh] (Iowa City: State 
historical society of Iowa, 1919. 494 p. $2.00) 

This book sketches with comparative rapidity the boyhood life of 
James B. Weaver on the Iowa farm, deals with his civil war experiences 
in greater detail, and then occupies itself with a lengthy account of his 
political career as republican, greenbacker, populist, and democrat. 
Weaver was "a skirmisher," a pioneer in the tangled wilderness of 
apathy and corruption which reigned in politics in the latter half of the 
past century. Before his death in 1912 he had seen enacted into law 
many, though not by any means all, of the reforms which he had advo- 
cated as leader of "a minor minority," and time had proved him a 
prophet of the new social order. 

The paucity of significant material for the biographer's study made 
his task a difficult one; the scrapbook and the single letter file which 
constitute the bulk of the "Weaver papers" apparently contain little of 
indirect or unconscious revelation, of the sort of thing that Weaver might 
have said or written as a man, not as a public character. The other 
source material, such as speeches and newspaper reports, must of course 
have been prepared for public consumption. In using these sources, the 
writer makes little attempt at a critical evaluation. He says of certain 
newspaper accounts that they are "so plainly partisan and unfair to 
[Weaver] . . . that little dependence can be placed upon them"; 
but he quotes newspaper praise of Weaver without commenting on the 
bias of the source. He has consulted files of various Iowa newspapers 
and of the Congressional record, but has apparently paid scant attention 
to newspaper comment outside Iowa and the west, and has neglected 
what might be a fertile field of material — the greenback, populist, and 



